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appointment and transferring him to a less eligible district,
on the ground that the opening out of the Dacca and
Mymensingh railway was bringing a number of Europeans
into Dacca district."

Obviously, no Indian could exercise high magisterial
authority in a District where there was a substantial Euro-
pean population!

A deeper reason still was. the suspicion in \\hich the
Indians who had their roots in the country were held by
the rulers. No Indian could be trusted in (he inner recesses
of the administration, to share power with the mlimx jyoup.
Lack of trust in Indians in vital spheres of administration
was demonstrated by the fact that while Indians were allow-
ed to hold comparatively important assignments in eetiain
spheres, including judicial, there was considerable reluctance
to admit them to key positions of responsibility. This is
well illustrated by what a leading contemporary Anglo-
Indian journal, The Pioneer, wrote on the 20th October
1882 :

"The administration of Districts means the government

of the country..........AH reasonable men   know,   of

course, that natives are perfectly well qualified lo be judges,
And no political difficulties arise in connection with their
tenure of judicial appointments. But the executive line is
another matter altogether. It may be doubted whether the
literature of the subject would yield any serious defence of
the position that the natives ought to be put in charge of
districts,"

And yet it must be conceded that these doubts and sus-
picions, these political considerations conflicted with the
liberal instincts of the British rulers and presented a dilemma
to them. The Queen's Proclamation had promised equality
of status to aU Her Majesty's subjects, irrespective of colour
and creed, aad had thus enshrined a principle of permanent